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EDITORIAL 


ADOLESCENCE 


DOLESCENCE is frequently con- 
sidered a period of life requiring 
special study and separate treatment in 
educational circles. Quite often it is im- 
plied that in some way adolescence is a 
dangerous period but, if safely passed, one 
which promises a fairly successful adult- 
hood. This attitude is exemplified in the 
phrase ‘“‘mental pitfalls of adolescence.” 
[t is unfortunate that this attitude should 
exist because, while there are special 
features to the period of adolescence, 
most adults have passed through it with- 
out recalling anything that is especially 
dificult, tumultuous, or disturbing. 
That it is so for some adolescents cannot 
be denied and that for a certain propor- 


tion of adults who are making a fairly 
good adjustment a better guided adoles- 
cence might have created a happier and 
more successful adulthood. For most 
adolescents this period of their life is 
stimulating and challenging. 

The emphasis in this number is more 
on the normal side. Dr. Zachry, well 
known the country over as an educator 
long interested in the problems of the 
adolescent, tells us how adolescents feel 
about the educational program to which 
they are exposed and what challenges 
the modern knowledge of the adolescent 
period offer to educators, parents, and 
society. Professor Partridge, who has 
done a great deal of work with adoles- 
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cent boys, describes the stages of develop- 
ment through which a boy passes, while 
Dr. Fedder, with special experience in 
the guidance of adolescent girls, tells how 
the teen-age girl passes through this 
period. Dr. McKown details the various 
ways in which the adolescent can benefit 
from an expression of his drives through 
extracurricular activities. 

Throughout these various papers the 
reader will find only occasional reference 
to abnormalities of adolescent develop- 
ment, and this is as it should be. How- 
ever, any discussion of the period of 
adolescence which does not give some 
attention to its special problems would 
not be a well-rounded treatment. Dr. 
Van Waters, who has had a long ex- 
perience, especially with delinquent girls, 
tells us of the need to understand better 
the normal adolescent in order to appre- 
ciate and cope with the problems of the 
adolescent delinquent. 

Adolescence is a special period largely 
determined by the fact that the sexual 


functions of the individual take on new 
activity. This activity brings the indi- 
vidual in contact with and often in con- 
flict with the accepted mores of a com- 
munity, and the interaction between 
native drives and social and family mores 
represents the essence of adolescent 
psychology. When these drives are 
thwarted by society, the individual 
often attempts to express them in anti- 
or asocial ways, and delinquency often 
results. Quite frequently, however, these 
conflicts show themselves in difficulties in 
school, as is illustrated in part by the 
case study in this issue. 

The Editor would like to have the 
readers of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 
send in their comments on this number, 
as well as on past numbers. Suggestions 
are most helpful in planning future issues 
and in making the magazine more 
useful to its readers. If you have a 
special problem which you would like to 
have discussed, please feel free to write 
the Editor, 3 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Board of Directors of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene announces 
the appointment of Dr. George S. Stevenson 
as Medical Director to succeed Dr. C. M. 
Hincks who asked-to be relieved of his 
duties except as part-time field consultant in 
order to give more time to the work of the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene in 
Canada of which he 1s the General Director 
and founder. The National Committee is 
fortunate in securing the services of Dr. 


Stevenson as full-time Medical Director be- 
cause of his splendid qualifications, his wide 
experience in mental hygiene, and his famil- 
iarity with the work of the National Com- 
mittee as Director of its Division on Com- 
munity Clinics during the past twelve years. 

UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD extends its 
congratulations to Dr. Stevenson and its 
best wishes for a most successful stewardship 
of the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene. 
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THE ADOLESCENT’S CHALLENGE TO EDUCATION 


CAROLINE B. ZACHRY, PH.D. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE STUDY OF ADOLESCENTS, PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The name of Caroline Zachry is now a byword in educational circles. A pioneer in the field of 


‘studies of adolescents and a leader in the progressive school movement, she is particularly well 


equipped to present the adolescent’s challenge to education from both an empirical and a 


philosophical standpoint. Her article gives the reader an orientation to the field of which the 


other contributors discuss specific angles. 


E HOLD these truths to be self- 

evident: That all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. That, to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” 

It isa challenge to education to make these 
words vital and meaningful to adolescents 
in order that they may effectively realize 
the promise inherent in them. Present-day 
society does not do so. Current economic, 
social, and cultural difficulties create prob- 
lems for youth by depriving it of opportuni- 
ties advocated in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence for “organizing its powers in such 
form, as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness.” Educa- 
tion is faced with the task of helping the 
adolescent to define what constitutes safety 
and happiness and to guide him in such a 
manner that he becomes capable of directing 
his powers to their attainment. 


Powers Developed by Participation 


The development of these powers and 
their wise use are dependent upon continued 


practice and participation, with opportu- 
nity for critical evaluation and subsequent 
modification. But the adolescent is given 
little chance to participate; he is not made to 
feel wanted or needed. On the contrary, 
his growing up, his need for a job, his wish 
to marry, all constitute a threat to adults 
who, in their turn, are unsure of their place 
and are so anxiously concerned about their 
own safety that they consider it advisable 
to keep the adolescent a child as long as 
possible. 

This is a fallacy, and a serious one, whether 
it is dictated by a desire to shield the young 
person as long as possible from the rigors of a 
hard world, or by a frightened effort to 
protect the precarious status of adults. The 
adolescent needs a part in the world about 
him, and that world needs him. Democracy 
requires the vision and enthusiasm of its 
young people as urgently as those young 
people need a democratic society in which 
to develop. For democracy cannot be con- 
ceived except as a form of reciprocity 
whereby the individual is permitted to de- 
velop his powers to the fullest in order that 
he may by them promote the welfare of a 
group which makes possible and insures a 
right to the pursuit of happiness for himself 


and his posterity. 
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Adolescents’ Contribution to Society 


In the past, on the basis of its findings in 
innumerable cases, the Study of Adolescents 
urged participation in the social scene to 
promote the welfare of the individual 
adolescent. The past few years have made it 
increasingly clear that such participation is 
needed for a desirable development of 
society itself, for the preservation of democ- 
racy. Adolescents are aware both of this 
need and of their ability to serve it. That is 
why, taken as a group, they are full of hope 
and courage, despite the social problems 
which press upon them. They recognize 
the value of their potential contribution 
and are confident that their efforts will 
effect necessary changes and a better future. 
Endowed with a vitality and optimism 
which is an attribute of their youth and their 
growing physical adequacy, seeing the 
difficulties with eyes which have not become 
blurred by discouragement and prolonged 
failure, they are eager to attempt a solution 
of those problems. The welfare of society 
and their own happiness require that they 
be given a chance to do so. 

They are eager for that chance. Can they 
be made ready for it? Adolescents are not 
children, although our contemporary society 
is accustomed to so regard them. In the early 
days of our history, because their abilities 
were valued and welcomed, young people 
played an important part in making possible 
the democratic form of government under 
which we live. Alexander Hamilton was 
nineteen when he wrote his two pamphlets 
setting forth the rights of the colonists, and 
Lafayette the same age when he came to the 
aid of the Americans. Nathan Hale had been 
a schoolmaster and a captain when he was 
put to death at the age of twenty. Later in 
American history, during the development 
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of the west, young men and women at an 
age when they would now be considered 
mere children were acknowledged to be 
capable of marrying, setting up their own 
families, and playing an important and con- 
structive role in the communities in which 
they lived. 

Acceptance or rejection by society is, 
then, of paramount importance in determin- 
ing the development and the contribution 
of young people. Accepted, their energies 
are given full-heartedly to promoting the 
public good. Rejected, those energies are 
turned inward to create disturbing tensions 
for the individual and ultimately for society. 
That is why individual adolescents, under 
present-day circumstances, so frequently 
appear troubled and anxious. The failure of 
society to accept them and their contribu- 
tions not only deprives them of the oppor- 
tunity to solve individual difficulties but 
intensifies their problems or creates new 


ones. 


Special Problems of the Adolescent 


These individual problems are concerned 
with the adolescent’s personal declaration 
of independence. He is trying to establish 
himself as an adult: to give up the de- 
pendency of childhood, with its privileges 
as well as its limitations, in favor of achieving 
more adult satisfactions, on his own initia- 
tive and own responsibility. This is the 
individual’s major task of adjustment at 
adolescence. It includes a variety of efforts, 
all aspects of his major purpose. He must, 
first, come to terms with himself. This means 
adjusting to his changing body and to his 
role as a member of a given sex; developing 
feelings of worth and personal adequacy, 
standards of right and wrong; and accept- 
ance of his own differences, whether limita- 


tions or superiorities. He must also come to 
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acceptable terms with other people. This in- 
volves freeing himself gradually from the 
protection and authority of his home; find- 
ing satisfaction in dealing with a widening 
environment with increasing competence 
and more and more on his own; establishing 
satisfactory relationships with people of 
both sexes, of his own and different ages; fall- 
ing in love; arriving at a philosophy of living 
which will enable him to function in terms 
of a dynamic society; choosing a feasible 
vocation and earning a livelihood; preparing 
for marriage and responsibility toward 
those dependent on his care; and entering 
upon citizenship and participation in the 
community. 

Progress toward this goa! means that the 
adolescent must be educated in making wise 
choices, and that social and educational 
experiences must be contrived to give him 
practice and training in doing so. In general, 
society has been more concerned with its 
immediate wants than with the ultimate 
welfare of the adolescent upon which, in the 
long run, the state of society itself depends. 
So, during the World War, young people 
were hustled into adult responsibilities, 
sometimes before they were ready; today, 
they are prevented from assuming such 
responsibilities long after they are prepared 
for them. Whether they are, or are not, to 
act as adults is not theirs to choose; society 
decides for them. 


Bearing of Education on His Problems 


Neither has education given young people 
adequate guidance and training in the mak- 
ing of wise choices. As in the case of society, 
the needs of the school rather than of the 
adolescent have frequently determined the 
opportunities made available for growth 
toward self-reliance. Highly formal schools, 
with their emphasis upon obedience and 
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conformity and the suppression of individual 
judgment, and some of the so-called pro- 
gressive schools, with their emphasis upon 
a kind of development which made “‘choice”’ 
synonymous with “‘license’’ and “individual 
expression” with a disregard of others, have 
failed equally in their responsibility for 
guiding young people. The first school 
“educated” a person who had to take orders 
from a superior in order to function; who 
learned to make his choices, not on the basis 
of facts considered in the light of his free 
judgment, but in terms of obedience to an 
approving, all-knowing authority; or who, 
in the case of the disgruntled and antago- 
nistic youngster, habitually flouted such 
authority, considering it hostile even when 
it operated for his welfare. The second 
school erred in developing attitudes which 
determined choice on the impulsive desire 
of the moment, failed to make the indi- 
vidual aware of his relationship to the group, 
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and often made action impossible for him 
when faced with any frustrations. 

Effective education of the adolescent— 
whether by society, family, church, or school 
—requires that these groups reexamine their 
standards and expectations in terms of the 
adolescent’s goals. And that they then, on 
the basis of new insights, provide experiences 
which will be based, not on vested or tradi- 
tional interests and demands of their own, 
but on the ultimate need of the adolescent 
to take his place as a mature adult in a demo- 
cratic society. The school has always re- 


a flected society; it is challenged now to insti- 
tute changes; to provide a community 

wherein democratic practice will not lag 
behind democratic theory. Present-day so- 
ciety places undue emphasis upon achieve- 
a ment and the acquisition of money and 
Tl material goods; the school substitutes aca- 


demic success and a concern with marks, 
diplomas, and degrees. Both tend to assign 
little value to development of the feeling 
side of life. Yet it is this which forms the 
basis for warm and understanding human 
relationships, respect for personality, and 
therefore for democracy itself. 


| The School and the Adolescent 


For its own preservation, society must 


permit active participation by adolescents 
and prepare them adequately for this re- 
sponsibility. The school is challenged to do 
likewise. Available for this purpose is the 
a entire curriculum, broadly conceived to 
| 
| 


comprise not only the course of study but 
also the social life of the school, with its 
opportunities for adaptations outside, for 
preparation for heterosexual adjustments, 
and for experience in democratic govern- 
ment through the medium of student or- 
ganizations. 

The school as a whole must attempt to aid 


the young person in his major task of at- 
taining independence: the biology courses 
in understanding and accepting his changing 
body and his sex role; the social studies in 
effecting satisfactory relationships with his 
family and immediate society, and later 
with ever-widening groups; literature in 
responding to the worth-whileness of posi- 
tive emotions and in comprehending the 
intricacies of human relationships; the sci- 
ences in understanding the physical world 
around him and the impact of scientific 
findings upon his own immediate life and 
upon the social scene; the arts in providing a 
release from the many tensions and conflicts 
normal to his age, and opportunity to ex- 
press his ideals and share in the creative 
experiences of others. 


The Teacher and the Adolescent 


Of primary importance in these numerous 
experiences is the teacher. He provides the 
adolescent with a valuable opportunity to 
identify himself with an understanding adult 
outside the home. Often the adolescent pat- 
terns his ideal of adulthood on teachers and 
develops his feeling life by turning to them, 
assigning to them or seeing in them those 
attributes and finer characteristics whose 
adoption will enrich his own life and per- 
sonality. It is the teacher who recognizes 
the adolescent’s need actually to enter into 
the life provided for him; and who sees 
the difficulties which some encounter in 
doing so, because previous experiences at 
home or in school were of a kind which 
ran counter to the democratic ideal of 
reciprocal individual and group develop- 
ment. 

Even more than the adolescent himself, 
then, is the teacher challenged by demo- 
cratic practice. His is the double task of 


counteracting undesirable characteristics 
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fostered in the past and of providing present 
experiences conducive to an independence 
based upon mature and reasoned freedom to 
act. He will need and should have the assist- 
ance of those who may more clearly illumi- 
nate his course: the visiting teacher, the 
school physician, the psychologist, and the 
psychiatrist. In some cases where interfer- 
ence with development has been so severe 
as to require more skill and attention than 
he is able to give, the teacher will turn over 
a large share of the responsibility to these 
experts, until the individual youngster 
has progressed to a point where he is capable 
of participating in the experiences devised by 


the teacher for him. In all cases, the findings 
of special experts, reported back to the 
teacher and translated into terms of the 
teacher’s function, will enable him to pro- 
ceed with greater assurance in leading his 
students toward increasing self-reliance and 
independence; they will also assist him in 
evaluating those factors in the curriculum 
which promote or interfere with such 
growth. This knowledge can then be applied 
to a revision of the experiences offered by 
the school, until the latter in reality provides 
a situation through which the individual is 
prepared to take his place as an independent 
adult in a democratic society. 
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THE TEEN-AGE BOY 


E. DEALTON PARTRIDGE, PH.D. 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE AT MONTCLAIR 


Professor Partridge pictures the growing adolescent boy both physiologically and psycho- 


logically and points out how the social pattern gives direction to the intrinsic forces within 


the adolescent. He has for years taken a special interest in the behavior of the adolescent 
boy, having been National Director of Research of the Boy Scouts of America. 


OMEWHERE between the age of eleven 
and seventeen the normal male human 
being enters an interesting stage of his de- 
velopment. This phase of life is interesting 
because it brings about an entirely new set 
of adjustments on the part of the individual. 
These adjustments are due in part to the 
organic changes that take place in the indi- 
vidual and partly to the new interpretation 
which society places upon him. When con- 
sidering this period, which is known as 
adolescence, it is very important that both 
the organic changes and their social implica- 
tions be kept in mind. 


Gradual Organic Changes 


When speaking of the organic changes 
that occur during adolescence, it is well to 
remember that these changes take place 
according to patterns. Growth is character- 
istically integrated and not a matter of 
spurts and jumps of single organs. The whole 
organism is going through a gradual process 
of attaining maturity. Psychologically the 
individual is trying to establish himself as a 
mature person, and much of his behavior 
can be traced to this struggle to be recog- 
nized as a man among men. 

While it is true that mankind as a whole 
follows certain general patterns of develop- 
ment, there are great individual differences 
both in the rate of development and the 
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final product. These individual differences 
are very significant, especially to the young 
boy who is concerned about acquiring the 
characteristics he thinks are typical of 
mature individuals. 

For example, while for boys the average 
age for completing the pubertal changes is 
around fifteen, there are great individual 
differences in the age at which they complete 
this stage of their development. Some boys 
complete puberty as early as twelve years of 
age while others do not complete it until 
they are seventeen. 


Effect of Varying Rates of Maturity 


Now these individual differences in the 
rate of maturing have far-reaching effect 
upon the adjustment problems of the boys 
concerned. In our society most legal classifi- 
cations of young people are on the basis of 
chronological age, such as the age of school 
entrance, the age at which a person may 
drive a car, or the age at which tickets must 
be purchased for riding on public convey- 
ances. This means that boys are encouraged 
to select companions among their own rela- 
tive age group. 

The fact that there is a difference of five 
years between individual boys in the age at 
which they become mature is of special im- 
portance, especially to those who are slow to 
mature. A group of boys who have been 
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associating together as friends for years, 
upon entering the period of adolescence, find 
that some of them acquire the characteris- 
tics of young manhood early while others do 
not. This often causes readjustment in 
friendship groups and to the boy who must 
wait five years to achieve the manly char- 
acteristics it is a serious problem. It is often 
necessary for him to reconstruct his whole 
conception of himself and his relations to 
other people. This difference in rate of de- 
velopment might be in part responsible for 
the fact that adolescents, as they grow older, 
tend to have fewer intimate friends. The 
gang tendency gives way to the chum 
design of friendship. 


Physical Changes 


It might be well at this point to consider 
some of the significant changes of the 
organism that take place during the period 
of adolescence. The most dramatic changes, 
of course, are those associated with the 
maturing of the sex glands. In the male 
the primary sex glands are on the surface of 
the body. During the period of pubescence 
the penis and testicles become noticeably 
larger. Heavy, kinky hair appears around 
the sex organs, under the arms, and some- 
times on the chest, legs, and arms. The light 
growth of hair on the face becomes heavier 
and generally several shades darker. Even 
in these things there are great individual 
differences, and since boys are thrown to- 
gether in many different situations they 
have ample opportunity to observe each 
other and to brood about their own devel- 
opment if it is not according to schedule. 

It is quite characteristic for boys to grow 
considerably during adolescence. Here again 
individuality rather than adherence to any 
definite pattern is the rule. Studies of aver- 
age growth show that adolescents as a group 
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gain rapidly in height and weight as well as 
change in bodily proportions. The increase 
in height is almost all due to growth in the 
legs. The trunk does not increase greatly in 
length during this period. However, there is 
a tendency for the chest to broaden and the 
muscles to develop. 


Accompanying Social Changes 


These physical changes naturally bring 
with them certain social implications that 
are apt to influence the behavior of the in- 
dividual more than the physical changes 
themselves. If an adolescent grows rapidly 
over a period of months, it is quite probable 
that his clothes will look small upon him 
and subsequently make him self-conscious, 
especially when adults go out of their way 
to poke fun. 

The physical changes during adolescence 
often bring about changes in the relation- 
ships in the family circle. Sometimes the 
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boy develops so rapidly that the parents 
are unprepared to treat the new adult in 
their midst with the dignity he would like 
to command. It is often difficult for parents 
to realize that the child has actually de- 
veloped into the man. Old forms of punish- 
ment and restraint fail to work and it is not 
unusual for the parents to be at a loss to 
know how to handle the adolescent. 

The most important social implications, 
of course, are those that surround the 
development of the sexual glands. It is highly 
probable that the maturation of these glands 
brings about a new set of drives that influ- 
ence profoundly his attitude toward the op- 
posite sex. He may develop a yearning for 
physical contact with girls. In the group of 
which he is a member dancing, dating and 
petting are likely to take the place of his less 
emotional activities of pre-adolescence. 
Those about him also place a different inter- 
pretation upon his behavior which may find 
expression in the desire for new and different 
clothes and care for personal appearance 
that has been painfully lacking up to this 
point. 

If, at this critical stage when he is trying 
to make an impression upon the opposite sex 
and adults around him, the adolescent breaks 
out with pimples on his face, it may cause 
him no end of embarrassment. In fact, there 
are cases on record where a serious skin 
condition of this kind has altered the whole 
life pattern of the individual. Far too often 
these young people resort to the appeals of 
advertisements of products and quacks who 
give them no relief and may do actual harm. 

Probably associated with the general sex- 
ual maturity, even if remotely, are the 
changes in interest that go on during this 
period, Extensive studies indicate that the 
more vigorous physical activities give way 
to interest in parties with girls, dancing, 
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movies, and other activities of a spectator 
type, arguments, and such things. 

One of the most interesting changes occur- 
ring during adolescence is in relation to the 
voice. In most instances the voice becomes 
lower during this period. However, the 
change takes place gradually and sometimes 
results in a condition where the voice 
alternates between the bass and treble clefs. 
When this shifting from one voice level to 
the other takes place in critical situations, 
such as when the boy is reciting, or talking 
in the presence of adults, it may cause em- 
barrassment. The amount of embarrass- 
ment, of course, depends upon the reactions 
that the voice evokes in those about him. 
In a situation where the listeners are sympa- 
thetic there need be no embarrassment 
whatsoever. 


Maturing Mental Processes 


Along with the more obvious changes of 
a physical nature during adolescence, the 
mental processes are maturing also. Accord- 
ing to the extensive studies that have been 
made of the subject, the adolescent boy of 
fourteen or fifteen is capable of scoring as 
high on a standardized intelligence test as 
the average adult. On the basis of these 
results some persons have mistakenly as- 
sumed that the adolescent was the mental 
peer of the average adult. This may be true 
for the narrow phase of intelligence measured 
by standardized tests, but it certainly is not 
for other phases such as social intelligence, 
judgment on the basis of experience, and so 
forth. However, the fact that the adolescent 
is able to see abstract relationships readily 
places him in a position to spar with the 
problems faced by adults. This he seems to 
enjoy doing, often to the annoyance of 
adults who feel that lack of experience 

(Continued on page 32) 
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THE TEEN-AGE GIRL 


RUTH FEDDER, ED.D. 


GUIDANCE COUNSELOR, ELKINS PARK JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ELKINS PARK, PENNSYLVANIA 


Dr. Fedder is the author of a recent book, 4 Girl Grows Up, which was referred to very favor- 

- ably in our April issue. Her article here presents in summary form her special point of view 
which should prove very helpful to the reader. It also displays a fine appreciation of the 
problems of the adolescent girl growing out of an intimate contact with her. 


i fee: period between the onset of puberty 
and the close of adolescence is marked 
for girls by rapid physiological growth and 
maturing, by swift changes in attitudes and 
behavior toward people, by an urge for social 
activity and group approval, by an awaken- 
ing interest in the opposite sex, and by an 
insight into themselves as well as an interest 
in ideas and beliefs about the world and the 
universe. If these behavior manifestations 
are seen as aspects of the adolescent’s growth 
in a given social milieu, they fall into a recog- 
nizable pattern by means of which adoles- 
cent behavior can be interpreted. The recog- 
nition by adults of such a pattern can 
minimize the tensions, conflicts, and ambiva- 
lences which, for many girls, are character- 
istic of adolescence. 


Physiological Development 


The maturing of the physiological func- 
tions takes place more rapidly during adoles- 
cence than at any time in the girl’s life un- 
less it be in the first year of infancy. Again, 
as in infancy, the girl’s interest is centered on 
the development of her own body. She is 
puzzled and confused by the intensification 
and unpredictability of her feelings; incipi- 
ent sex urges which cause definite physiologi- 
cal and physical strain frighten her because 


she has no experience which helps her to 
interpret their meaning. Adults often fail 
to give her any help. On the contrary, by 
their embarrassment, their attitudes of re- 
vulsion, or their shocked comments when 
she expresses any overt interest in her body, 
they set up in her attitudes of fear and guilt, 
or they sometimes minimize her problems 
by saying that she is “‘too young to be both- 
ered by such things.” 

As a girl is thus urged, in effect, not to 
accept her own physical and emotional de- 
velopment, her perplexity increases. She 
continues to be secretly interested in her 
own physical development, but this interest 
may be manifested in an excessive modesty 
which may be a reflection of the fact that 
she is sensitive about the growth of second- 
ary sex characteristics, or it may even be 
indicative of secret fears about her own 
normality. She is unsure of herself physi- 
cally; and her behavior seems so erratic, even 
to herself, that she loses status in her own 
eyes because she can neither understand nor 
depend upon herself. 

A girl’s problem is intensified if she differs 
markedly in the rate of her development 
from her contemporaries, if she is repudiated 
by them as being “‘high-hat” or spurned as a 
“baby.” The latter accusation is the more 
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difficult to bear. Girls whose rate of develop- 
ment lags behind that of the majority of 
their contemporaries often compensate by 
such exaggerated types of behavior as loud 
and constant talking, giggling, screaming, or 
a pose of extreme sophistication. 


The Adolescent and Her Parents 


Physiological development assumes major 
importance in its effects upon an adolescent's 
development of a genuine relationship in her 
family group and a satisfactory social rela- 
tionship with her contemporaries. A girl's 
personal relationships with her family should 
be of such a nature as to supply her with 
security and status. In infancy a child felt 
comfortable and secure as she sensed her 
parents’ affection in their expressions of love, 
their caresses, and their care of her physical 
wants. As a child grows into adolescence, she 
retains this need for security in the affection 
of her parents. She needs to have a sense of 
belonging, of being important and necessary 
to others, especially to her family. But she 
needs also a sense of being wanted and loved 
regardless of her actions and attainments. 
She wishes to be respected and accepted as a 
unique personality without comparison with 
others, recognized as an individual who has a 
contribution to make to the family group. 

It is difficult for parents or adults to ac- 
cept adolescents at this valuation. Parents 
are loath to give up their protection of their 
“babies,” even as they rejoice in the coming 
adult status of their daughters. When they 
are fearful as their adolescents face the haz- 
ards of our complicated society, they may 
subject them to parental authority in order 
to shield them from dangers, while at an- 
other time they may urge them to earn 
money or to assume responsibility for their 
own affairs. This ambivalence creates con- 
fusion in the minds of adolescents as to their 
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actual status in their family group; it gives 
rise to conflict with adults and to similar 
ambivalence in the behavior of adolescents. 

When an adolescent has been annoyed by 
the failure of adults to accord her the status 
of a “grown-up” which she feels that she 
deserves, when she has been puzzled by 
their evasiveness in regard to her desire for 
an explanation of her growing emotional 
difficulties, or when she has been hurt by 
their failure to trust her to make her own 
decisions, then she withdraws within her- 
self or within her own group where she does 
not need to explain or to defend her own 
acts, thoughts, and feelings, where she can 
begin the establishment of her adulthood 
without the interference or control of 
adults. Yet, even as she seems to resist adult 
authority or to look with suspicion upon 
even friendly relationships with adults be- 
cause she fears their control, she longs—al- 
most desperately when she has been baffled 
or made unhappy by a failure in other social 
relationships—for the protection and love 
which adults can give her. It is at times such 
as these that the adolescent impulsively 
throws her arms around her mother and 
tells her how much she loves her, or climbs 
on the side of her father’s chair and teases 
him to romp with her. Too often adults fail 
to understand the normality of these fluctua- 
tions between fierce independence and in- 
accessibility and equally fierce outbursts of 
dependent confidence. 

Adults may even chide an adolescent for 
unpredictable behavior, for “not controlling 
her temper,” for being sulky, lazy, and 
despondent at one time, then suddenly 
throwing herself into a round of feverish 
activity. Such expressions of resentment 
from adults contribute only to building up 
antagonisms to adults; they force adolescents 
to retreat again into hostile isolation. 
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In the course of time, however, adoles- 
cents begin to seek out adults. They choose 
first adults on whom they think that they 
wish to pattern their lives. Then gradually 
the desire to be like the adult becomes a 
desire to be of and with the world of adults, 
to be accepted as an adult personality. In 
this developmental pattern, it is evident 
that the fluctuating acceptances and rejec- 


tions are not, in reality, repudiations of 


adults and of all that they represent, but are 
means to the attainment of mature relation- 
ships in an adult world. 


The Girl and Her Contemporaries 

This drive for independence is not, then, 
the overthrow of authority which it seems to 
some alarmed adults to be. In the course of 
an adolescent’s growth to maturity, she fol- 
lows authority almost slavishly. However, 
she has substituted the authority of her 
contemporaries for that of her parents. In 
order to establish herself with herself, she 
must establish herself with her contem- 
poraries; hence this intense drive for social 
activity, approval, and conformity. A girl 
gains her security by feeling that she is ac- 
cepted in her own group. 

It is at this period in her development 
when she is most keenly conscious of any 
physical, economic, or other difference in 
herself from others in her group. If a girl 
deviates from the group ideal, she often 
suffers keenly. The girl who is “too fat” is 
not included in parties; the girl who is too 
thin “looks silly” in a bathing suit. The girl 
who wears glasses cannot make the basket- 
ball team. The girl whose family is “foreign” 
or who lives on “the wrong street” is ex- 
cluded from a social clique which is gradually 
closing to “‘outsiders.”” 

If adults understand this basic adolescent 
need for adequate relationships with their 
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contemporaries, they will provide places in 
homes, schools, churches, or community 
agencies for adolescents to learn and to try 
out their social techniques. They will not 
make adolescents feel self-conscious because 
of their growing heterosexual interests, nor 
reproach them because, during the years 
when this interest is dominant, intellectual 
pursuits and other interests wane. 


The Girl and Her Social Activities 

Girls’ activities during this time are 
changing from a primary concern with the 
strenuous or large-group games in which 
they formerly participated enthusiastically 
to an absorption in dancing or in games in 
which boys can be included. This is the 
period when girls form clubs in which they 
can exchange confidences with girls who are 
their “best friends,” confidences in which ap- 
pearance and parties are almost exclusively 
the topics of conversation. In these clubs, 
girls can plan parties and other activities to 
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which boys are to be invited. The length of 
time which these club groups endure as well 
as their effectiveness is determined, in part, 
by the degree to which they satisfy this de- 
sire for social experimentation. Clubs which 
do not include the opportunity to be with 
boys are likely to be as short lived as are 
some intense friendships of one girl with 
another, friendships which are often swiftly 
outgrown when one or the other of the in- 
dividuals no longer needs the status which 
she has gained thereby. Thus both clubs 
and friendships help to build up this nec- 
essary feeling of social approval, of one’s 


acceptance by one’s contemporaries. 


Her Relationship to Boys 

In any discussion of growing interest in 
activities including the opposite sex, the 
fact of individual differences in the rate of 
maturing between boys and girls must be a 
primary consideration. Although it is true 
that normal individual boys and girls may 
develop adequate heterosexual patterns of 
behavior three or four years before or be- 
hind the majority in their group, it is of 
paramount importance that the majority 
of girls develop such patterns a year or two 
earlier than do boys in the same grade with 
them. The usual pattern of developing in- 
terest in boys is as follows: In early adoles- 
cence girls wish a variety of friends; they 
are attracted to any boy who will be at all 
responsive to their attentions. All social 
strata are forgotten; those about which their 
parents were concerned are meaningless; 
those of the group have not yet been erected. 
It is during this period that adults working 
with adolescents will find the most enthusi- 
astic response to opportunities which they 
provide for social development. It is also 
during this period that adolescents are most 


tolerant of one another's social blunders and 
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inadequacies; they are usually willing to 
accept into their group anyone who makes a 
tentative attempt to “belong.” 

In these early adolescent years boys some- 
times become the pawns in the social game. 
Girls, for instance, wish to organize a danc- 
ing group. The none-too-eager boys are 
cajoled into joining. The more mature boys 
learn to dance and reluctantly admit that 
they are enjoying it. Other boys gather 
around the room, playing games, while they 
make jibes at the dancers. Still others sit and 
talk or read, but everyone seems to enjoy 
merely being with the group. When there is 
a party, they attend in groups, although 
generally the group contains an equal num- 
ber of boys and girls. Then, gradually, girls 
begin to lose interest in boys whose chrono- 
logical age approximates their own; they 
will tell an adult that “these boys are so 
awkward and silly.” The boys, in their turn, 
become interested in younger girls, generally 
in girls more like themselves, girls who are 
labelled as “tomboys,” or girls who are 
also still somewhat awkward socially. Boys 
will cling throughout the period when they 
are learning the social skills to the girls who 
will be tolerant of their inadequacies. 

Meanwhile girls of the same age as these 
boys are becoming constantly more dis- 
criminating in their friendships. They begin 
to form a social organization which grows 
ever tighter; they exclude anyone who does 
not “belong” to their own small group. 
Their security seems to be determined by 
their success in becoming a member of some 
“clique” which “rates.” Their parties now 
become dances which are attended mostly in 
couples. Adolescents during this sixteen- to 
nineteen-year-old period are less likely to 
welcome opportunities to meet other boys 
and girls. At their dances they may take 
part in games designed to have them do so, 
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but usually, immediately after the games, 
they return to their original groups or to 
their ‘“‘steadies.”’ 

Increasingly an adolescent's prestige dur 
ing the last years of senior high school is 
determined by her ability to “‘go steady” 
with someone. She may appear with this one 
boy for a month or for a number of years. 
For whatever period of time she “goes with” 
him, it is generally understood that they 
will “stick together” at all social affairs, or 
be partners throughout an entire evening 
at a dance, unless they plan to exchange 
dances with members of “the gang.” The 
social affairs of adolescents are especially 
interesting at this time because of the vari- 
ous types of social adjustment which can be 
noted. There are the boys who come in a 
group on their own, who are disdainful of 
girls, and wish to be known as “he-men.” 
There are groups of girls who remain to- 
gether either because, being less mature, 
they still think that boys are “pests” and 
prefer to dance with girls, or because they 
have been unsuccessful in attracting boys. 
Then there are also smaller closed “cliques,” 
the members of which are ostentatiously cool 
to anyone “‘outside’’ who attempts to join 
them. And lastly, there are couples. 

This evolution from a large, loose social 
organization to ever smaller, ever tighter 
groups seems to be the general pattern of 
adolescent social relationships. Therefore, 
if the social development of an adolescent is 
to be facilitated, provision must be made for 
her to take part in many and varied kinds 
of social activities; she must have the ad- 
vantage of growing up in an environment in 
which she can assimilate healthy attitudes 
toward her relationships with the opposite 
sex, and through practice achieve acceptable 
techniques for establishing a genuine rela- 
tionship with them. 


The Girl and Her Own Aptitudes 


As an adolescent finds that she has proven 
herself acceptable to both sexes, her too 
intense absorption in “dates’’ and ‘“‘dances”’ 
is gradually displaced with individual inter- 
ests. She wishes to feel that she has inner 
resources which will make her of some value 
to herself and to the world. This concern be- 
comes increasingly evident from the last year 
of junior high school on into the first years of 
college. Girls become constantly more eager 
to discover and to use their own abilities 
and aptitudes, to develop skills or talents or 
hobbies which have some social values. 

Their security in later adolescence is based 
upon their ability to coérdinate these vari- 
ous aptitudes and accomplishments with 
their own desires and goals in such a way 
as to insure a growing adaptation to the 
necessities and opportunities of their envi- 
ronment. If this is to be achieved, the home, 
school, and community must have provided 
the girl in early adolescence with a sufficient 
variety of opportunities and experiences to 
have made it possible for her to explore to 
some adequate degree her own abilities, 
aptitudes, likes, and dislikes. 


Summary of the Girl’s Basic Needs 

The basic needs of the teen-age girl, 
therefore, might be said to be: Security in 
her family affection, constructive attitudes 
and information which will enable her to 
understand and to deal intelligently with 
her own physical and emotional develop- 
ment, practice in using freedom and in 
making her own decisions, opportunities to 
achieve status among her associates of both 
sexes, and to have experiences which will 
enable her to build an individual pattern of 
behavior which will lead to the develop- 
ment of a mature, integrated personality. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF EXTRACURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES TO THE ADOLESCENT 


HARRY C. McKOWN, PH.D. 


FORMERLY PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


The growing adolescent boy and girl are generally bubbling over with energy due mainly to 


the heightened activity of the sexual glands. It has been an age-old practice of education 


to find outlets for these energies in socially approved ways. It is important that the modern 


school, especially where it tends to emphasize the academic, should provide a rich program 


of extracurricular activity for its adolescents. Professor McKown has had a long and unique 


experience and his paper suggests various ways in which the school can be of great help. 


URING adolescence, which is neither 

childhood nor adulthood, the young 
person finds himself in a most perplexing 
setting, and to meet his many problems he 
needs sympathetic and intelligent help, and 
he needs it badly. His external world is new: 
new school, teachers, responsibilities, free- 
dom in choice of school subjects and activi- 
ties, associates, ideals, processes, procedures, 
and practices. And naturally, due partly to 
the elements in his external world, as well 
as to new and disconcerting developments 
within himself, his internal world is also 
new: new reactions, emotions, feelings, un- 
derstandings, and interpretations. Ample 
proof that very often he does not receive 
this sympathetic and intelligent help is to 
be found in the discouraging statistics of 
school drop-outs which are considerably 
higher at about the end of the first year of 
high school than at any other time. Com- 
paratively little blame for this sorry record 
can be attributed to his oft-mentioned low 
mentality, or to necessity for “going to 
work,” or to the attainment of “legal quit- 
ting age.”” The biggest reason is the failure 
of the secondary school to assimilate its 
new student—the adolescent—and to help 
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him to make his adjustments easily and 
smoothly. 

The traditional emphasis in education is 
still on mental activity, and it largely neg- 
lects the physical, social, emotional, and 
spiritual phases. Here is the opportunity of 
the so-called “extracurricular” program in 
which the student participates easily and 
happily in natural, vital, and motivated 
activities. Such participation helps the stu-— 
dent immeasurably in the making of his 
adjustments. 

A very logical way to consider the impor- 
tance of extracurricular activities to the 
adolescent is to analyze him and discover 
just how his urges, traits, or characteristics 
can be capitalized by this program. Due to 
the limitations of space, this analysis and 
correlation cannot be done as completely as 
might be desired; however, enough can be 
presented to illustrate the relationships. 

Physically, the adolescent boy is awk- 
ward, clumsy, and unlovable. He increases 
rapidly in height and weight. His voice 
changes and often, to the amusement of his 
friends and to his own embarrassment, 
“gives way.”’ He is restless and does not 
know why. He lacks physical control and co- 
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ordination. And the fact that he is self- 
conscious, and realizes his predicament, adds 
to his confusion. He needs vigorous physical 
activities, such as baseball, basketball, foot- 
ball, track, and other opportunities in 
which he can “‘let off steam,” and practice 
control and co6rdination. Participation in 
less vigorous social events and dramatics 
can also help him. 

The girl does not grow quite so fast but 
she, too, passes through about the same 
period of instability as the boy. Emotionally 
she is unstable and erratic. Nor can she un- 
derstand what it is all about, nor explain 
her eccentricities or lack of self-control. 
Such extracurricular activities as music, 
dramatics, social events, personal responsi- 
bilities, and natural associations with both 
boys and girls, offer many opportunities in 
which she can express her emotions sensibly, 
and so, through practice, gain control of 


herself. 


Importance of Curiosity 


Curiosity, the vestibule of interest, is one 
of the most fundamental urges in human 
nature. According to Plato it is “the mother 
of all knowledge.” The most important 
curiosity that a child will ever have is that 
which concerns himself, his interests, abili- 
ties, aptitudes, and capacities. Sad to relate, 
much of the traditional school work and 
procedure smothers this characteristic by 
a demand for uniformity. But the intelligent 
parent or teacher recognizes the possibili- 
ties, and so encourages in the child a whole- 
some curiosity about his own mental, 
physical, social, moral, vocational, and 
avocational potentialities, ultimately de- 
veloping in him an ability to note causal 
relationships, the effects of both desirable 
and undesirable ideas and actions. 

Extracurricular activities offer many ex- 


cellent opportunities through which the 
adolescent may be led and stimulated to 
discover, develop, and capitalize these 
curiosities. Through these settings he be- 
comes curious about himself, his traits, 
and abilities, tries himself out in various 
positions in athletics, dramatics, music, 
debate, council activities, club work, publi- 
cations, and the like; and once he locates 
himself, develops further those elements 
that are most prominent. What else is guid- 
ance but this self-analysis, experimentation, 
discovery, and practice? 


Desire to Migrate 


The desire to migrate is an important 
adolescent urge that has been little recog- 
nized in formal school work. The adolescent 
is a wanderer, both mentally and physically. 
He goes off on mental wool-gathering expe- 
ditions, and often plays truant and some- 
times really runs away. And of course, for 
every one actual physical truancy there are 
dozens of mental truancies. The intelligent 
educator recognizes the part this urge may 
play in broadened and deepened experience 
with other things, places, events, and indi- 
viduals, and so attempts to capitalize it for 
these educational ends. In such subjects as 
geography, history, music, art, science, and 
foreign language the student learns about 
other places, peoples, and times, and often 
projects himself and relives the appropriate 
and corresponding experiences. However, 
these are only vicarious experiences; they 
are not direct and real. On the other hand, 
when the adolescent actually takes trips with 
music organizations, athletic, debating, and 
judging teams, dramatic casts, or runs about 
the community arranging the details of 
programs, contests, and games, or selling 
tickets to some school event, or soliciting 
advertising for the school newspaper, or 
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collecting material for the museum or some 
exhibit, or when he visits the exhibits and 
programs of other schools, he is educatively 
capitalizing this migratory urge directly, 
naturally, and vitally. 


Gregariousness 


Gregariousness, or the herd instinct, or 
what Hartshorne calls a “‘sense of belonging,” 
is another drive which must be recognized 
and capitalized. In another place Hartshorne 
says, “In the group activities there lie great 
possibilities for character growth.” Of 
course, the small child, as well as the older, 
likes to be with other children. However, the 
strongly developed ‘“‘gang spirit” is char- 
acteristic of the adolescent age, “the age of 
secret societies.” In short, the adolescent 
wants to join and he will join, and if ap- 
propriate opportunities are not provided, he 
will make his own. School clubs, councils, 
committees, cabinets, squads, societies, 
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staffs, casts, boards, and other organizations, 
democratic in admission and membership 
requirements and control, help to provide, 
beneficially to both member and school, the 
opportunities he is craving. Installations, 
inductions, recognitions, and other similar 
public services and ceremonies help to satisfy 
the adolescent’s longing for formality and 
dignity, “dog” in common parlance. 


Group Loyalties 


Very closely related to gregariousness is al- 
truism, where the individual subordinates his 
own interest to that of his group. Here again, 
the adolescent just will be loyal to something : 
ideas, ideals organizations, principles, individ- 
uals, things, customs, beliefs, opinions; and 
it is the business of the school to insure that 
these loyalties are wholesomely attached to 
worthy causes. Through his participation in 
athletics, dramatics, music, publications, 
council, club, committees, and other activi- 
ties, the student “gives” to his school, 
“fights” for it, and so attaches his loyalty to 
it and its program. Of course, it is also desir- 
able that the student become and remain 
loyal to truth in his subjects—Latin, Eng- 
lish, science, mathematics, and the like— 
but this truth is more indefinite and less 
easily stood for. Imagine what would hap- 
pen, for instance, if the pupil cheer leader 
arose in an algebra class and shouted, 
“Come on folks, let’s give three rousing 
cheers for algebra.” However, in an activi- 
ties program, this is a most natural and a 
perfectly proper procedure. By wisely 
promoting the development of teams, pro- 
grams, publications, exhibits and other activ- 
ities of which the student can be justifiably 
proud, the school can insure that loyalty is 
not only attached to worthy causes, but also 
that it is useful and wholesome rather than 
vicious or detrimental. 
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Desire for Recognition 

The adolescent likes to be seen and heard; 
he craves recognition. Approval and dis- 
approval represent the most effective social 
control in any school or community. No law 
requires the student to dress attractively 
before he comes to school, to wash his face 
and hands, or act courteously after he comes, 


. but the social pressure of his group requires 


these more effectively than laws, rules, and 
regulations ever would. The student is 
sensitive to the wishes of those whom he 
respects. In the extracurricular program 
there are countless opportunities for whole- 
some individual, group, school, and com- 
munity recognitions, both temporary and 
permanent. Athletics, exhibitions, music, 
dramatics, demonstrations, and the activi- 
ties and work of committees, boards, staffs, 
casts, teams, organizations, societies, and 
squads offer many opportunities in which 
merited, desirable, and encouraging recog- 
nition can be given to successful student 
partic pants. 
Desire to Dominate 


Mastery, the desire to dominate, control, 
manipulate, or influence people, things, 
processes, and materials, is strong in the 
adolescent as well as in the adult. All of us 
have had the “let-me-try-it” feeling. Al- 
though mastery implies success and the con- 
sequent spurring of the individual toward 
additional activity, even a failure may stim- 
ulate to further efforts, arouse reserve en- 
ergies, bring different attacks on the prob- 
lem, and so make final accomplishment all 
the more attractive. Even an ultimate fail- 
ure to overcome unsurmountable difficulties 
is educative because it eliminates that one 
possibility. The “‘making” of the debate 
team, music organization, athletic team, 
publication staff, student cabinet, dramatic 


cast, traffic squad, honor society, welfare 
board, or other organization or coveted 
position not only represents educative mas- 
tery but also, because the successful dis- 
charge of the responsibilities of such a 
position brings a challenge to the student, 
an additional opportunity for mastery. 
Intelligence, discrimination, patience, per- 
sistence, and self-control are a few of the 
essential characteristics developed in these 
settings. 


Imitation 


Another of the urges with which the edu- 
cator is greatly concerned is imitation. The 
child is a natural imitator of the people and 
things around him. In his early years his 
imitation usually has but little rhyme or 
reason, but during adolescence, when he 
begins to broaden out rapidly, even though 
often slavish, his imitation is more selective. 
Wisely led, he learns to evaluate motives 
and to improve them. He imitates because 
he wants self-approval through the approval 
of others. The teacher, through good exam- 
ples, illustrations, and demonstrations of 
the things the student likes or desires, 
through the ideals and practice of the de- 
tails of procedure in athletics, dramatics, 
music, through parliamentary procedures, 
publications, and a hundred other similar 
activity settings, can certainly help to capi- 
talize this urge. The student will practice 
these details for hours in very deliberately 
and seriously attempting to imitate closely 
his coach or teacher. Incidentally, it is sad to 
relate that his imitation in curricular work 
is usually neither so deliberate nor so serious, 
and surely it is not so greatly motivated. 
As Burke says, “It is by imitation, far more 
than by precept, that we learn everything; 
and what we learn thus, we acquire not only 
more effectively but more pleasantly.” 
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Boy-Girl Relationships 


Obviously any consideration of the edu- 
cation of the adolescent without attention 
to sex would be incomplete. It is well known 
that during the early adolescent period the 
child is shy, reserved, and “fussed” in the 
presence of a member of the opposite sex. 
Usually boys and girls are not drawn closer 
together but rather become more widely 
separated. In the late adolescent stage, how- 
ever, both boys and girls, now biologically 
and physically mature, seek and enjoy each 
other’s companionship. Sex is closely inter- 
related to and interwoven with many of the 


other inherited and acquired drives of 


adolescence. It colors ideals and activities. 
Undoubtedly many of the adolescent's er- 
ratic, irresponsible, and unstable actions are 
tied up with sex. 

School people are recognizing increas- 
ingly their responsibility in this field and 
are providing instruction designed to de- 
velop sensible attitudes and accurate infor- 
mation. All of this material is essential, but 
at the same time the boy and the girl need 
actual practice in associating with each other 
in order to develop grace, charm, courtesy, 
chivalry, and other social amenities so essen- 
tial to happy and wholesome boy-girl rela- 
tionships. Parties, picnics, receptions, ban- 
quets, and similar events offer fine oppor- 
tunities for this education, as do also the 
settings in which boys and girls serve, work, 
and associate together easily and naturally 
on staffs, squads, councils, boards, societies, 
committees, teams, cabinets, casts, clubs, 
and organizations. 
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Individual Differences 


Finally, the extracurricular program offers 
exceptional opportunities for the recogni- 
tion and capitalization of individual differ- 
ences. In the first place, it is broad and varied 
in its elements; secondly, participation is 
voluntary—the student may select activi- 
ties on the basis of the types, quantity and 
quality of his own interests, aptitudes, and 
capacities; thirdly, once selected, an activity 
offers many opportunities and so challenges 
the student to further development; and 
fourthly, the mere acquaintanceship of the 
pupil with the varied program of activities is 
educative because it shows him the wide 
range of possibilities, some of which, un- 
doubtedly, he has not previously thought 
about. Thus his present interests can be 
deepened and his range of interests widened 
through the extracurricular program. 


Extracurricular Activities 


In conclusion it is pertinent to state that 
although they provide excellent opportuni- 
ties for the capitalization of the basic urges 
of the adolescent, extracurricular activities 
do not, by themselves, represent a complete 
and adequate educational program. A school 
with only extracurricular activities would be 
as absurd as a school without them. What 
the writer has emphasized is that these do 
represent most excellent, natural, vital, 
and motivated settings through which ado- 
lescent boys and girls may learn to recog- 
nize, accept, and discharge their responsibili- 
ties as contributing members of their school 
community. 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF ADOLESCENT DELINQUENCY 


BY 


MIRIAM VAN WATERS, PH.D. 


SUPERINTENDENT, REFORMATORY FOR WOMEN, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Even in a paper devoted to the special problems of adolescent delinquency, Dr. Van Waters 


stresses the importance of an accurate understanding and appreciation of the normal adoles- 


cent. Apparently she sees the special problems as reactions of the adolescent to the vicissitudes 


of present-day life. The general impression of the situation as seen by her is somewhat 


abstract. The challenge, however, as she puts it is quite clear and those engaged in the fields 


of psychology, education, and mental hygiene should attempt to meet this challenge. 


HE position of an age group in society 

determines to some extent the behavior 
of its individual members. Thus, to under- 
stand the adolescent as a person we must 
know how youth stands in the modern 
community. 

The status of an age group is built up by 
attitudes and responses of human beings to a 
variety of stimuli. 

For convenience of description we may 
use the following terms, recognizing their 
abstractness: scientific knowledge, econom- 
ics, religion, “ideology.” Each of these fields 
is not only an area in which the adolescent 
moves in contact with adults, but each pre- 
sents a viewpoint which determines the 
way an adolescent is regarded. 


Scientific Knowledge 


Our scientific knowledge of youth is 
limited and has uneven frontiers. In com- 
parison with infancy and childhood, our 
knowledge of adolescence can be said hardly 
to exist. We have, of course, norms of physi- 
cal growth and development. There are 
well-documented studies on height, weight, 
vital capacity, health, sleep, puberty, and 
menstruation. There are norms of intelli- 
gence and motor performance, but these are 


unsatisfactory after the sixteenth year. Of 
emotion and social behavior our ignorance 
is dense. 

The practical result of this limitation of 
scientific knowledge is that we have no 
adequate concept of the meaning of adoles- 
cence or how to treat it. The parent or 
teacher has only common sense to fall back 
on when baffled by serious behavior prob- 
lems. If this is true of the “normal” youth, 
it is doubly true when delinquency is 
involved. 

For illustration, let us take the integration 
of the nervous system. Sherrington in his 
Integration of the Nervous System has pointed 
out the phases through which this develop- 
mental process passes. He has introduced the 
concept of maturation. But what this means 
for education and social treatment of youth 
no one knows. However, we build propa- 
ganda on our opinions and prejudices. 

Those who wish to protect youth and 
have a feeling of social responsibility assume 
that emotional and mental immaturity are 
the conditions of the undeveloped nervous 
system, and as a corollary they hold that 
those who are too immature to vote or to 
sign civil contracts are too young to be held 
criminally responsible. 
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Another school of action sees no objection 
to hanging minors or putting them through 
the usual rigors of criminal justice. 

Much of the controversy about progres- 
sive education, “letting alone,” using incen- 
tive, or the “lash and prod”’ is possible be- 
cause we really do not know the nature of 
youth. We never shall know until careful 
controlled research is made over the entire 
developmental period.! 

Thus, as far as scientific knowledge de- 
termines the status of an age group, youth’s 
status in modern America is obscure. He is 
given wide freedom to marry, migrate, 
change jobs, stay out of work, drink liquor, 
see adult movies, become embroiled in adult 
domestic discord, leave home, make friends, 
own automobiles; in short, he is given a 
maximum of liberty but a minimum of social 
security. Youth is given very little actual 
responsibility in daily life, but may be held 
responsible for his acts in a criminal court. 

Twenty per cent of our youth have no 
medical attention. Psychological and psychi- 
atric services are lacking to the majority. 


Economics 


In the field of economics, youth’s status is 
also insecure. Changing population trends 
show we have fewer young people, but more 
competition for jobs. In 1850 there was ap- 
proximately one sixteen-year-old to every 
person between twenty-five and fifty years 
of age. By 1970 there will be three adults to 
every adolescent. 

Logically this would mean that more can 
be done for youth and there would be less 
competition between youths for jobs. Actu- 
ally, however, unemployed youth face the 


1 A beginning in this field as applied to young de- 
linquent and non-delinquent behavior was made by 
Dr. Richard C. Cabot for the last three years prior to 
his death. 
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competition of adults with dependents to 
support. The vast numbers of migratory, 
jobless, homeless adolescents give rise to 
special problems. 


Religion 


The attitudes of society toward youth, 
built up by religion, show an increased 
awareness on the part of churches of their 
responsibility. Contrary to popular opinion, 
youthful membership in churches is increas- 
ing. Loyalty to the church is still a compel- 
ling force during adolescence. Doubtless 
there is evidence for a declining influence of 
religion in certain communities, but other 
communities demonstrate the power of the 
church over youth.? 

Two phases of the influence of religion in 
determining status should be considered: 
(1) sanctions for individual ethical conduct 
as determined by authority beyond family, 
school, or government, and (2) the degree of 
individual moral responsibility youth is 
permitted to bear. 

So far in America youth may always turn 
to God for a supreme sanction no one dis- 
putes. Therefore, he has a measure of indi- 
vidual personal freedom and human dignity. 
The personalizing force of religion should be 
guarded and not lost in movements toward 
unification. 

The churches, however, have done little to 
protect youth in a realistically legal or social 
way. They have made no authentic demand 
for immunity of the immature from the full 
burden of criminal procedure. 


Ideology 


Youth’s status is determined also by 
“ideology.”’ By this clumsy but convenient 


? Ray H. Abrams, “The Prospect for Youth and the 
Church,” Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, November, 1937. 
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abstract word we wish to mean ideas con- 
cerning national goals and the individual's 
relationship to the total morale. 

The American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education has suc- 
ceeded during the past four years in gather- 
ing the most comprehensive material on 
youth our country has seen. 

It is impossible to boil it down for a state- 
ment here, but I believe we are well within 
facts when it is affirmed that all leaders of 
youth are now more concerned with educa- 
tion for Democracy than ever before. There 
is no concerted tendency to regiment or 
standardize youth in the United States. 

On the contrary, all those factors in neigh- 
borhood life which make for creative inter- 
ests and balance are being stressed by 
educators and the trained recreation leaders. 
There is little evidence that youth itself is 
interested in war, politics, or international 
discussion. There is, however, abundant 
evidence that youth is critical of the goals 
of material success which were so potent 
“yesterday.”’ The new philosophy of “You 
Can’t Take It With You” is apparent. 

Now what has this discussion of status to 
do with delinquency? 

By no measure of interest or attitude can 
we be said to have an understanding of the 
delinquent or an enlightened policy toward 
his treatment. Only nine States, and thirty- 
three courts in twenty other States, have 
a uniform method of reporting juvenile 
delinquency to the Federal Children’s 
Bureau. In the case of children under 
eighteen years of age, three communities 
showed in 1938 a decrease of ten percent over 
1937 court cases, namely, Boston, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Los Angeles.* 


3 See article on Juvenile Delinquency, Year Book of 


Encyclopedia Britannica, 1939. 


These communities have reported in- 
creased activity in prevention work and an 
extended use of social agencies. However, the 
number of youths of nineteen who enter 
prison has sharply increased. 

It is the thesis of this article that the best 
method of preventing delinquency is to 
understand normal adolescence and to pro- 
vide adequate and satisfying status and 
opportunity for all youth. 


Conclusions 


Adolescence as a phase of human growth 
has been studied chiefly in its structural 
aspect. We know little of the emotional 
problems involved. 

We have few norms of adolescent social 
behavior. 

The status of youth is determined in a 
given society by the prevalent views and 
attitudes on science, economics, religion, 
and “‘ideology.”’ Since these are unclear for 
youth in general, it is not surprising that 
delinquent behavior is dealt with in a series 
of conflicting concepts. 

Nevertheless, wherever a community has 
been interested, it has cut down the rates of 
juvenile delinquency. 

It is unlikely that juvenile delinquency 
will be successfully treated until the normal 
adolescent is understood. 

Until then the youthful delinquent scans 
the well-meant efforts of reformers with 
something of the same feeling that the Gyp- 
sies were said in Masefield’s poem to have 
toward heaven. The Gypsies toiled up 
toward Heaven’s Gate with old worn horses 
and all their women and children. But they 
camped outside. So with energetic delin- 
quent youth. If life for the normal adolescent 
is to be as smugly dull as they see it, they 
will not enter the gates of Respectability. 
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AN ADOLESCENT’S RESENTMENTS 


It frequently happens that school prob- 
lems are manifestations of home conditions 
which have brought about personal char- 
acteristics that make it difficult for the child 
to get along well in the school situation. 
Not understanding these conditions, the 
school 1s apt to aggravate the problem by 
string to help the child respond to the 
school requirements. This can have but one 
result, namely, increasing the already exist- 
ing difficulties. The program of treatment 
is frequently manifold and the needs of the 
child, which are basic for the treatment, 
must be understood by those participating. 
Although Mary will have some difficulty in 
making satisfactory social adjustments for 
some time to come, she is better understood 
both at home and in school than she was 
before the study was made and seems to be 
making progress toward developing a better 
capacity to meet life situations. 

We are grateful to Miss Rose Anne Max, 
psychiatric social worker in the Bureau of 
Child Guidance of the Board of Education, 
City of New York, for preparing this case 
study. 


“Queer” Mary 
M! Look, what’s that!” followed by 


malicious giggling, comes from a group 
of girls in the hallway in one of the larger 
Metropolitan high schools. And down the 
hall comes a short, stocky figure of a girl 
clothed in a boy’s lumber jacket, skirt, 
mannish shirt and tie, socks and heavy sport 
shoes. Her hair is clipped and slicked back 
like a boy’s. Her walk is indolent and un- 
gainly, her face sullen in its expression. 
Mary, we learn, is now entering the seventh 
term in high school, although she is only 
fifteen and a half years old. She has made 
passing grades in all but one of her major 
subjects, but for some time past has been 
particularly difficult in her adjustment to 
the teachers. 

Slight demands or criticisms regarding the 
breaking of some rule were likely to result 
in a temper outburst and stinging remarks 
to the teacher in question. This would be 


followed by profuse apologies totally out of 
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proportion to the mischief done. Sometimes 
she wrote letters stating that she was the 
black sheep in the family and begging to be 
sent away toa reform school, for only in this 
way could she get over her difficulties and 
cease to shame her family. She did not want 
the school to inform her parents of the prob- 
lems she created because she recognized that 
‘she was a source of anxiety to them. She 
spoke of herself as being tense and nervous, 
wanting at times “‘to jump out of her skin,” 
and sought the confidence of several teach- 
ers to whom she poured out her troubles, 
often persisting in keeping them from their 
work in order to do so. Everyone knew 
Mary to be a queer person. 

Though Mary wanted help, she did not 
want her mother to be interviewed. It was 
necessary to see Mary before her fears could 
be dispelled sufficiently to permit some in- 
terviews with the mother. She feared both 
our learning from the family how serious her 
difficulties were as well as the possibility of 
our increasing their anxiety about her. 
Treatment was undertaken by the psychiat- 
ric case worker under the supervision of the 
psychiatrist who had also seen Mary. 


Her Mother 


Mary’s mother, a woman in her middle 
years, appeared worn, tired, and ill from the 
struggles she had experienced in bringing up 
a family of six children under straitened cir- 
cumstances. She had gladly relinquished to 
her two oldest daughters and her older son 
some of the burdens of caring for the home, 
the two younger girls, and the baby boy. 

She was at first extremely defensive of 
Mary; but gradually revealed her distress 
over Mary’s inability to get along with her 
family, her lack of friends, her sullen moods 
and outbursts of temper. The mother was 
particularly disturbed by Mary’s inclination 


to worry constantly over very minor inci- 
dents. In spite of her desire to help Mary, 
she felt that the problem was beyond her be- 
cause of her own ill health and the constant 
anxieties which she had about financial mat- 
ters at home. She left the burden of contact 
upon Mary’s older sister Julia who felt most 
responsibility for Mary. 


Her Sister Julia 


Julia seemed to have some understanding 
of the reasons for Mary’s behavior. She rec- 
ognized Mary’s extreme sensitivity to the 
fact that she was not as pretty as the other 
girls in the family, but felt that her refusal 
to dress in other than boyish clothes only 
tended to intensify this difference. The fam- 
ily could not understand Mary’s interest in 
dressing and acting like a boy and regarded 
her as queer. 

Julia also recognized Mary’s constant fear 
that she would not measure up to achieve- 
ments of the older children. Mary worried a 
great deal about her school work and the 
possibility of not being able to complete high 
school. The family had conflicting opinions 
about this problem. They felt that Mary’s 
rapid progress through the Junior High 
School indicated that she had ability and 
that if she tried she could complete the work. 
At the same time they were aware that the 
work was difficult for her and kept reiterat- 
ing to Mary that if she could not do the 
work, she could leave school. Neither Julia 
nor the rest of the members of the family 
were aware of the doubts and resentment 
aroused in Mary by this conflicting ap- 
proach. 


Her Father 


The father in particular regarded Mary as 
a queer child and constantly asked the fam- 
ily to give in to her whims because of it. The 
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father was described as a gentle, kind person 
who had never quite adjusted to the Amer- 
ican scene. He was very orthodox in his re- 
ligion and because of this constantly re- 
stricted the activities of his children. This 
resulted in much inner conflict for them be- 
cause their affection for him made them 
hesitate to quarrel openly with him. 


Psychological Tests 


The psychological tests when given re- 
vealed that Mary had low average intelli- 
gence and that she ranked among those in- 
dividuals who with good application could 
complete the commercial course in high 
school. Her acceleration had not been war- 
ranted since neither her mental level nor her 
achievements were adequate for her grade 
placements. The difficulties which she had 
with her school subjects were not the result 
of lack of application but of basic inade- 
quacy. This in itself was a considerable fac- 
tor in her constant fear that she would not 
measure up to the standards set by the older 
children in the family and her resultant re- 
sentment against them for expecting so 
much from her. Her ambition to be a gym- 
nasium instructor was definitely beyond her 
in view of the preparatory training required. 
Mary hated the thought of commercial 
work and needed to be helped to change her 
attitude towards this. 

The dizziness of which she frequently 
complained at school and which necessitated 
excuses from classes seemed more related to 
the real difficulties she was encountering than 
to her physical condition which was good. 


Conflicts at Home 


It became quite clear that the educational 
difficulty was a minor factor in the develop- 
ment of Mary’s emotional problem and that 
the conflicts at home were the major source 
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of her difficulties. There was evidence of ex- 
treme hostility towards various members of 
her family, which she was carrying over 
towards most adults who assumed the par- 
ental role in their relationship towards her. 
She was very hostile towards her oldest sister 
who assumed much of the parental role in 
the home in order to relieve the mother and 
who constantly criticized and nagged her. 
Mary also resented the fact that the parents 
always took the part of the oldest daughter. 
She showed the resentment which she felt in 
malicious behavior, and the anxiety and 
worry which overtook her were the result of 
her constant feelings of anger and resent- 
ment. 


Conflicts at School 


The difficulties which arose in the class- 
room were the result of her immediate 
identification of her teachers with the adults 
at home and of her desire to secure some 
status with her classmates. Mary had no 
friends and explained her difficulties in this 
area on the basis that their interests were 
different from hers. She had no use for girls 
who dressed in feminine clothes, used rouge 
and lipstick, and wanted only to dance and 
to go out with boys. She liked athletics, felt 
comfortable only on the gymnasium floor, 
liked to “rough it” with boys and wanted to 
be one of them. However, she felt unhappy 
in her isolation and sought to call attention 
to herself through bizarre actions whenever 
possible. The constant pressure placed upon 
her by her family to seek companionship and 
their anxiety about this increased her sense 
of difference and isolated her even more 
from the group. 


Mary Faces Her Resentments 


Mary had great difficulty in facing her 
own inner feelings of resentment and anger 
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towards others and her pleasure in seeking 
revenge upon them because of what she felt 
to be their hostility towards her. Early in 
the treatment it became apparent that Mary 
had always felt herself to be unwanted since, 
as one of a large family, she rarely got the 
attention from her mother which she 
needed. She could not believe that any of 
the attention she was given was the result of 
affection for her because often the only way 
she managed to gain any attention was 
through temper tantrums. As a young child 
she was able to compensate for this some- 
what by gaining some satisfactions in her 
relationships with other children and with 
her father. She formed a close attachment to 
her brother and with him grew into the 
habit of playing with other boys. She devel- 
oped skill at boys’ games, learned boxing, 
baseball, and the like. She was encouraged 
to dress simply and to slick her hair back in a 
short cut because this was less trouble for 
the mother. Her dress and manner attracted 
the attention of neighbors; she was made 
much of and derived satisfaction from this. 
When she was small her father did not hesi- 
tate to show his affection for her so that she 
developed a strong attachment to him. 

As she grew older, however, the situation 
changed somewhat. More and more restric- 
tions were placed on Mary. She was no 
longer permitted to play with boys as this 
wasn’t nice. She was criticized for her man- 
ner of dress. Her brother, who was a few 
years older, began to pursue his own inter- 
ests. The father ceased showing his affections 
openly since Mary was growing up. The 
mother shifted more and more responsibility 
to her oldest daughters who often misused 
their authority. School became more diff- 
cult and unfavorable comparisons began to 
be made. Mary felt herself completely de- 
serted. When she attempted to play with 


other girls, her dress and rough manners an- 
tagonized them. If she made an effort to 
change her mode of dress, immediate com- 
ments made her suspicious. The situation 
was made more difficult by the fact that her 
sisters were so much prettier than she. They 
were admired by everyone. What chance 
had she to compete with them for the atten- 
tion of her family or friends? Mary’s resent- 
ment grew constantly. The whole world 
seemed to be against her, and her chances to 
attain any status for herself seemed nil. She 
noticed further that the only member of the 
family who seemed to be free from these re- 
strictions was her older brother and so she 
continued to pattern herself after him. She 
associated the loss of love she felt with these 
restrictions placed upon her. Every rule and 
regulation became odious to her. When she 
tried to rebel against them or raised objec- 
tions, she was rebuffed and reprimanded. 
She was scolded for resisting these restric- 
tions by her sisters and brother though they, 
too, secretly rebelled against them. Her true 
feelings were therefore constantly repressed. 
Mary began to feel that people never really 
said what they felt and therefore trusted no 
one. She was suspicious of every act and con- 
stantly sought to test people’s attitudes 
towards her by creating situations which 
would arouse their anger and resentment. 
When this happened, she felt justified in her 
anger and suspicion of them. 


Treatment 


Thus, in spite of the fact that she had a 
winning way about her, she made it difficult 
for people to continue to like her. Because 
she approached the therapist in the same 
manner, treatment proceeded slowly. Mary 
constantly found it necessary to test the 
worker by criticizing her, making comments 
about her manner of speech, and by stating 
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that the worker was interested in her only 
because “‘she” was the present job. When 
faced with her real feelings, she would show 
her resistance by storming out of the office. 
She constantly hid her own feelings from the 
worker and from herself. She denied caring 
what others thought of her, denied wanting 
affection from others, denied interest in 
wanting to avenge herself. Gradually, how- 
ever, as her constant efforts to antagonize 
the worker resulted only in continued inter- 
est, she gained sufficient confidence to face 
certain of her problems. 

When she entered the eighth term she 
showed marked fear of being unable to com- 
plete the work of this term. She was well 
aware of her problem and wanted to divide 
her program into two terms’ work but was 
unwilling to admit failure to her family. 
The worker helped her to recognize that 
such a step was not an admission of failure 
but a recognition and understanding of her 
capabilities and therefore good planning. 

The family, whose attitude towards this 
situation was a mixed one, was helped to 
realize the wisdom of this plan and to recog- 
nize the fact that Mary was doing as much 
as could be expected of her. It had been 
difficult to see the mother and sister because 
of their attitudes and interests. The brief 
contacts, however, had been sufficient to 
help them recognize Mary’s need for atten- 
tion and her desire to be loved, and to do 
away somewhat with their attitude of re- 
garding her as a “queer one.” They modified 
their restrictions, however, only to a very 
mild degree since these were part of their 
religious and cultural patterns and not easily 
modifiable. 

As a result of this treatment program, 
Mary is now completing her last term and 
managing to keep up with her work. She has 
become less anxious regarding failure, al- 
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though the fear has not been completely 
eradicated. She has gradually begun to 
recognize how much her own feelings have 
interfered with the ability to make friends. 
She now admits that she wants friends and 
that she would like to dress more attrac- 
tively; and she now understands her bizarre 
actions to have been the result of her eager- 
ness to call attention to herself so that inter- 
est would be aroused in her. She was able to 
join a settlement house and takes much 
pleasure in its activities. She has taken an in- 
terest in the dancing class at school and 
enjoys it very much. Though she hated the 
thought of going out into the world for a 
job, she has applied for work and showed 
much excitement and interest when sent out 
to try for a position. 

She has further begun to recognize that 
her rebellion against restrictions is based on 
her constant fear of being unloved and that 
her own hostility has made it difficult for 
people to like her and now she has less need 
to test them out constantly. 

During the past eight months there have 
been no outbursts at school. She has par- 
ticipated more freely in class discussion and 
has not had to resort to disruptive actiyities. 
At home she has become more amenable, 
though the difficulties here are still present. 
She is still not sure of their love, and still has 
the need to punish them. It will take much 
time before she realizes that her own hostil- 
ity has interfered with her acceptance by the 
family. When she has achieved this she will 
no longer need to rebel against every regu- 
lation as if it were an attack upon her, nor 
will she need to pattern herself after her 
brother in order to gain attention from 
her family. Not until then can Mary be ex- 
pected to fit into a social situation where 
keen competition, rules and_ restrictions 
would constantly reactivate her problem. 
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A NEW BOOK ON ADOLESCENCE 


F one were to make a survey of books on 
adolescence published in the last few 
decades, certain interesting trends would 
probably emerge. Some of the earlier books 
on adolescence were of the sentimental 
variety in which there was somewhat of a 
gushing attitude over “the birth of a new 
self” but little insight or understanding of 
what was really taking place. A few psycholo- 
gists, it is true, made very shrewd observa- 
tions of adolescent behavior but these ob- 
servations were apt to be mingled with a 
good deal of anecdotal material of doubtful 
value. Further, such psychologists suffered 
from a lack of the new knowledge of human 
behavior as a whole and of the newer meth- 
ods of study which are at the disposal of 
those who study adolescents today. 
Following this period, psychologists set to 
work to study adolescence by the scientific 
method in which various ways of measure- 
ment and also questionnaires and surveys 
were widely used. This resulted in a great 
deal of valuable information regarding the 
physical growth of adolescents and the 
nature of their interests and problems. 
Today we are advancing to a third stage 
where, having taken the adolescent apart 
for study, we are putting him together again 
and seeing him, neither sentimentally nor 
yet from the colder angle of scientific inves- 


tigation, but as a living, vital human being 
faced with a very definite and concrete 
aspect of adjustment in the particular social 
environment in which he finds himself. 

Do Adolescents Need Parents?’ is repre- 
sentative of this newer trend and is a thor- 
oughly delightful book. It might almost be 
called an “Applied Psychology of Adoles- 
cence.” It is one of a series of books pre- 
sented by the Commission on Human Rela- 
tions of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion. This Commission has as its task the 
responsibility of helping young people and 
their parents with the urgent problems of 
human living which exist today. 

The book, written by a parent, answers 
the title question with a very definite “yes.” 
But it suggests important revisions of our 
popular notions of just when, where, and in 
what ways adolescents need their parents. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part 
I, which deals with “The Parents’ Role,” has 
Parents Are Still Wanted, 
Enemies or Friends?, Are Also 
People, Understanding, and Affection with 
Freedom. Part II deals with “Adolescent 
Needs” and its chapter headings are: Experi- 
ence on Their Own, Making Friends, 


as its topics: 
Parents 


‘Katharine Whiteside Taylor, Do Adolescents 
Need Parents? New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1938. (Canada: Ryerson Press.) 
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Standards to Live By, A Living Religion, 
Finding Work, Finding Love, A Home of 
Their Own. 

The author takes the point of view that, 
with the increased emphasis upon the educa- 
tion of the child as a total personality, has 
come the realization that after all there are 
certain indispensable things that parents 
alone can give. She suggests that the com- 
panionship of scout leader, school counselor, 
or even of the finest teacher can be at best 
only fragmentary and intermittent. The 
child needs a steady point of reference to 
help him integrate a wide variety of experi- 
ences into a meaningful whole. The parent 
supplies that continuous point of reference. 

Further, the point of view is expressed 
that what the adolescent needs most of all is 
a basic security, a feeling that somewhere he 
is wanted for himself and that to someone he 
is of supreme importance. Only so can he 
have adequate courage to make use of his 
own powers and to test his own vision. 
Teachers, because of the necessity of divid- 
ing impartially their interest over a large 
group of pupils, cannot quite supply the 
above. It must be furnished by parents. 

The great problem of parents of adolescent 
children is how to be friends and guides 
rather than dictators. Not only to allow but 
also to help an adolescent to find more and 
more of his security in his own developed 
powers is a real task. The parent is shown 
that guidance consists of joint planning—a 
change from doing things for a child to 
doing things with a child. Pitfalls in trying to 
achieve this end are discussed. 

One of the interesting aspects of the book 
is the emphasis placed on the contribution 
parents make to adolescent children by 
living satisfying lives themselves. The mari- 
tal happiness of father and mother is prob- 
ably one of the greatest gifts parents can 
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give to adolescents. It serves as an anchor 
which will enable the adolescent to ventute 
forth in the experiment of finding himself in 
his new world and also is probably the great- 
est insurance that he will be able to find a 
happy solution to his own love life. 

The marital happiness of parents is part 
of a larger contribution they may make to 
their children by serving as models of suc- 
cessful living. When adolescents are trying 
to find successful ways of solving life's 
problems, nothing can help them more than 
the successful solution of such problems by 
their parents. 

The chapter on “Affection with Free- 
dom” will help parents. The author takes the 
view that demonstrations of affection to 
adolescents are not to be barred to the parent 
so long as the latter does not bind the child 
too closely and so long as the adolescent is 
given abundant freedom to decide and do 
things for himself and to have experiences 
entirely on his own. Excellent suggestions 
are made as to the means by which this 
balance of affection and freedom is to be 
attained. Family recreation, celebrating 
special occasions, pleasant mealtimes, sharing 
the responsibility of the family, creative 
listening, and especially freedom through 
security are among the means discussed. 

Part II is a very human picture of adoles- 
cent needs in having experiences of their 
own, in developing a sense of values and 
standards, in choosing and making friends, 
in finding a vocation and in finding a satisfy- 
ing love life. The chapter on “A Living 
Religion” is very well done and will give 
much guidance to confused parents. 

While this book is written for parents it is 
of immense value to the teacher. The day of 
home and school coéperation in the develop- 
ment of personality has arrived and a thor- 
ough understanding of the part the home 
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can play as well as an understanding of the 


effect of its failure will enable the teachers of 


teen-age boys and girls to be most effective 
as guides and counselors. Teachers desire 
parents to understand more fully the role 
the school plays in the child’s development. 
It is equally vital that teachers understand 
the role played by parents and home in that 
development. 


PSYCHOLOGIES OF ADOLES- 
CENCE 


Among current books on the Psychology 
of Adolescence are four that are more or less 
standard works for the student in this field. 
Cole’s * book is a very readable one for both 
parents and teachers. Its description of the 
psychological problems occasioned adoles- 
cents by rapid and varying rate of growth is 
particularly good. 

Averill’s Adolescence* is written from the 
case study standpoint. While it occasionally 
comes suspiciously near to preaching at the 
adolescent, it is of value to teachers and 
parents. Its chapter on Adolescent Interests 
is probably the best section in the book. 
In addition to the discussion of adolescents’ 
problems and characteristics, this book has a 
chapter at the end on Adolescents in His- 
tory, Literature, Biography, and Human 
Achievement. 

Conklin’s Principles of Adolescent Psychol- 
ogy,* while written in a_ straightforward 
manner, is somewhat more academic than 
Cole or Averill. It is therefore meant for 
the more serious student. The author says 
that he is constantly thinking in terms of the 
point of view of the student leader, the 


2L. W. Cole, The Psychology of Adolescence. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1937. 

3L. A. Averill, Adolescence. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1936. 

4 E. S. Conklin, Principles of Adolescent Psychology. 
New York: Henry Holt Co., 1935. 


parent, the dean, the teacher, the physician, 
the pastor, and the social worker who must 
use his knowledge for the interpretation of 
particular behavior problems. 

Arlitt’s The Adolescent ® is a recent publi- 
cation which aims to outline sensible, 
effective attitudes, approaches, and methods 
for parents and counselors in guiding adoles- 
cent development. Some of its topics are: 
Inability to learn, choice of amusements, 
awkwardness, untidiness, daydreaming, de- 
linquency, showing off, fighting, puppy love, 
lying, anger, sex interests, laziness, and 
stealing. 


IN RECENT MAGAZINES 


In the April, 1939 number of Progressive 
Education Wilma Lloyd has an article on 
““Adolescence—A Quest for Selfhood.”’ In it 
the author shows that the inconsistencies in 
the behavior of the adolescent as so often 
noted by parents and teachers are a neces- 
sary part of the adolescent’s literal attempt 
to “find himself.”” As a little child the 
youngster was busily occupied in differenti- 
ating himself from his world; later he was 
occupied in the activity of that self in the 
world; now he is occupied in the awareness 
of the reality of that self and also an aware- 
ness of the reality of the world as well as of 
the relationship between the two. The help 
the youngster asks of his parents and teach- 
ers at this time of development is that of 
understanding. As the author very well 
puts it, “he needs the security of acceptance 
with no hint of manipulation.” It is pointed 
out that in practice parents and teachers 
have fallen between two poles in the educa- 
tion of young people; that we either give 
them too much direction, stultifying the 
capacity for self-determination or we give 


5A. H. Arlitt, The Adolescent. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1938. 
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them too little direction, thus throwing on 
the child a responsibility beyond his capacity 
to bear. It is suggested that either course 
results in a slavish adherence to external 
standards as a means of personal support 
where the “ought” comes not from the 
self, giving the satisfaction of creative ac- 
tion, but from outside authority coercing 
action. 

The December, 1938 number of Pro- 
gressive Education is an issue devoted to a 
study of early and later adolescence. Caro- 
line B. Zachry discusses the topic “Some 
General Characteristics of Adolescence.” 
Her thesis is that: “Restlessness among 
young people and their sense of futility, 
their tendency to identify themselves with 
anti-democratic movements, widespread 
neurosis and crime testify not only to a lack 
of personal satisfaction; they suggest further 


that democratic society is undermining 
itself by failing to realize the potentialities 
of this period [adolescence}—neglecting to 
direct young people into channels of social 
usefulness.”’ She discusses the strains upon 
adolescents that are derived from physical de- 
velopment, from social adaptations, and from 
the withdrawal from adults and their control. 

In the same issue of Progressive Education 
are articles by Alice V. Kelliher on “How 
Can We Use the Insight of Youth?”’; by 
Mary Cover Jones on ‘‘Guiding the Adoles- 
cent’; and by Lois Haydn Meek on “The 
Immediate Social Relations of Students in 
Junior and Senior High School.” A group of 
teachers of the Goldsboro High School, 
North Carolina, describe “Active Learning 
in a High School of North Carolina.” 
Teachers of teen-age pupils would do well to 
read this entire issue of Progressive Education. 


THE TEEN-AGE BOY 


neutralizes his thinking processes. For this 
reason many adults, especially parents, 
refuse to discuss matters with their children 
or, if they do, resort to the comfortable posi- 
tion that they know better simply because 
they have lived longer. The net result of 
this is that parents think adolescents are 
impulsive and shallow. Adolescents think 
parents are old fashioned and unreasonable. 
In other words, these differences are not so 
much those of intelligence as they are differ- 
ences that the parties involved assume to 
exist. 


Importance of Social Structure 


In conclusion, it will be well to emphasize 
again that there is reason to suspect that 
the problems associated with adolescence 
are the result of the social scheme in which 
the adolescent lives rather than the organic 
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changes that take place during this period. 


Extensive studies of adolescence in primi- 
tive societies show no such period of unad- 
justment as seems to be characteristic of the 
maturing young person in our own society. 
No small part of the difficulty in our own 
modern world is the failure to recognize the 
adolescent as a mature, self-sufficient indi- 
vidual until many years after he has reached 
physical maturity. It is probably true that 
young people in their teens are capable of 
assuming much more responsibility than is 
now passed on to them. Unfortunately the 
lengthening period of schooling and the 
delay in securing a job and self-sufficiency 
in an economic sense will tend to postpone 
the time when young people can become 
socially mature. If this is true, then we can 
look forward to an increase in adolescent 
problems. 
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